MEASURING THE  HEAT  OF THE  STARS.
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blackened radiometer vanes (d ef, Fig. iS8). The sensitive vanes were circles about 2 millimeters in diameter, which to secure lightness and uniformity were stamped out of thin mica, with a circular steel punch made for the purpose.
The vanes were uniformly coated with lamp black, and mounted as symmetrically as possible with reference to the axis ot rotation (E F, Fig. 188). The distance between the centers of the vanes was 4.5 millimeters, and they were placed from 2.5 to 3 millimeters behind the fluoritc window, A piece of good plate glass was cemented over the opening in the side of the radiometer case, through which the deflections of the suspension could be read by the telescope and scale method.
The rays of the star projected from a condensing; mirror (F, Fig. 189) entered the radiometer by passing through the fluorite window, and could be directed to fall on one of the blackened surfaces of the suspension vanes behind the window. Through a window in the back of the case, the star image in the radiometer and the blackened vanes of the suspension could be seen at the same time,
The heat rays of the star falling on one of the vanes warm it slightly, and in accordance with a principle discovered by Prof. Crookes a surface in a partial vacuum so warmed tends to back away from the source of heat The suspension is thus slightly rotated, as the fine quartz fiber offers little resistance to any force tending to twist it. It was in the terms of this twist of the fiber caused by the different star images that the heat sent us by the stars was compared.
The experiments with the radiometer were made in the heliostat room of the Yerkes Observatory, which has been purposely designed for work of this kind. The gallery to the left of the double partition is provided with a movable roof and sides which slide back between the walls of the inclosed room to the right, leaving only a low parapet above the level of the floor. The only openings through the double partition are a window large enough to admit the beam from the heliostat (at H, Fig, 189) and a passageway closed by double doors.
The beam of starlight front the heliostat was thrown most accurately placed, or thet latitudes. It is believed the views of the pendulum given
